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Who is Dido? Like Aeneas, she is an outcast from her original home who has been forced to 
construct a new place for herself, both literally as the builder of the city of Carthage and 
metaphorically as the creator of a new social role, that of ruler of Carthage. In her previous 
existence in Tyre she had been the devoted wife of Sychaeus, finding fulfilment in the 
traditional role of the ancient woman, subordinate to the power of her husband: now she 
must carve out an unusual and hazardous career as the sole wielder of power in a new 
African kingdom surrounded by hostile peoples. From housewife to queen. 

At the point where Dido finally realises that her love for Aeneas is hopeless and decides to 
die, she is plagued by nightmares in which she is pursued into the wilderness by an angry 
Aeneas: in a striking simile she is compared to two famous characters from Greek tragedy, 
Pentheus and Orestes (4.469-73 ): 

'just as the raving Pentheus sees troops of Furies and a double sun and a double 
vision of Thebes, or as Agamemnon's son Orestes is hounded over the stage in his 
flight from his mother armed with torches and black snakes, and the avenging Furies 
sit at the threshold.' 

It is very unusual for an epic simile to refer to the world of tragedy. One effect of this is to 
suggest that the story of Dido too is a ' tragedy': she is a noble heroine who makes a fateful 
mistake (thinking that Aeneas is her lawful husband), and is destroyed when she recognises 
fully the nature of that mistake. But there is a second suggestion: in the simile (and perhaps 
in her own dreaming hallucinations) she takes on the roles, wears the masks, of characters 
other than herself. This is a grotesque parody of her dilemma in waking life: what part is she 
to play on the stage of her new life in Carthage, in what role can she succeed? Her final 
destruction may be understood as the result of a failure to find for herself a stable identity: 
she is the victim of the intolerable stresses created by the pull of competing roles, some of 
which she chooses for herself and some of which she has thrust up on her. 

Venus or Diana? 

As we read through Dido's story in books one and four of the Aeneid Virgil places before us 
various frames of reference within which to locate this unusual woman. Even before we see 
Dido herself her strangeness is hinted at in the disguise (or mask) adopted by Venus when 
she meets Aeneas in a wood near the Carthaginian coast. Venus claims to be a 'Tyrian virgin' 
(1.336), one of Dido subjects; she is a free-ranging huntress, more like a nymph or a 



mythological maid of the woods than any real-life girl that Virgil's contemporary reader 
might expect to meet. She wears a coturnus, a 'buskin', which happens also to be the 
traditional footwear of the tragic actor: this is the first hint to the reader that the epic story 
we are about to read will have affinities with the world of tragedy. The reader, who has the 
advantage over Aeneas of knowing that this young woman is really Venus, will also be struck 
by an incongruity in her disguise: the goddess of sex and love is playing a role, that of virgin- 
huntress, conventionally associated with the goddess of chastity, Diana, and her followers. 

A goddess can get away with contradictory play-acting of this sort, but for a mortal it may be 
fatal. Dido has vowed eternal chastity as a sign of faithfulness to her dead husband 
Sychaeus, placing herself as it were in the realm of Diana. She would like to be the kind of 
virgin queen that Elizabeth I was later to play out so successfully. But Aeneas' arrival 
changes all that: Dido's desire to subordinate herself as wife to the man she loves destroys 
her power for independent action. She is now a mere 'woman 1 , dependent on the decision 
of the man as to whether he will or will not accept the marital status that Dido yearns for. 

Epic or Elegy? 

Once Aeneas has decided not to acknowledge Dido as his wife, then she is cast into an even 
more abject role than that of wife, that of the lover enslaved by her passion. Here Virgil 
plays skilfully with the conventions of ancient poetry. Different kinds, or 'genres', of poetry 
were associated with different kinds of characters, or roles. Epic, the primary genre of the 
Aeneid, tells of gods, heroes and kings (or queens). As one of the main characters of the 
poem Dido is naturally cast in the role of heroine and queen: so she appears in book one 
both in Venus 'account of her earlier life and when Aeneas first catches sight of her, sitting a 
loft on a throne and making laws for her new kingdom. 

In book four she falls from her epic height into the dubious world of elegy, a genre that tells 
of the obsessive passions of lovers who self-consciously reject the public roles of soldier and 
politician that society expects of them. Dido's speeches in book four have many points of 
contact with the elegies that were being written at the same time as the Aeneid by poets 
like Propertius and Tibullus. The conventions of elegy demand that the lover be less than 
successful in fully obtaining the object of his desire; this is Dido's fate, but as someone who 
comes from the epic world of the throne she also forfeits the possibility of continuing 
success in that world. In her final despair Dido regrets (4.550-1): 

'I was not allowed to live a life without marriage, free of blame, in the way of wild 

beasts.' 

These words are notoriously difficult to interpret (my translation is one of several), but 
however one translates them Dido is saying something about the enviable state of wild 



beasts. She has tried to play her part in the society of men and failed; how much happier the 
beasts who live in a state of nature where they do not have to play-act in order to fit in . 


Images for Dido 

Acting out a role is only meaningful if there is an audience watching: it is all a matter of 
appearances. Dido's dependence on how others see her is brought out in the way in which 
Virgil introduces her on to his epic stage in book one. Venus' account to Aeneas of her 
previous history is like the prologue of a play, before the main characters step on stage. 
Aeneas then goes on his way to Carthage, wrapped in a cloud of invisibility. When he enters 
the city he comes up on a temple of Juno decorated with scenes of the Trojan war; these he 
is intently examining when a n eve n more fascinating object is presented to his gaze (4.490- 
504): 


A frenzied Penthesilea leads her troops of Amazons with their crescent shields, one 
breast left bare and a golden girdle beneath, a warrior woman, a maiden who dares 
to fight with men. While Trojan Aeneas looks at these marvellous pictures, while he 
is rapt and fixed motionless in one intent gaze, the queen advanced into the temple, 
the beautiful figure of Dido, thronged by a great crowd of youths. Just as Diana 
practices the dance on the banks of the Eurotas or over the ridges of Cynthus, and a 
thousand mountain nymphs in her train crowd on each side of her; she bears a 
quiver on her shoulder and as she proceeds she stands out from all her divine 
attendants (happiness thrills Latona's silent breast); just so was Dido . . . 

This is Dido's first appearance; [include the last four lines of the description of the pictures 
on the temple because they are in fact tightly connected with the following scene. Another 
four lines of narration bring us to the entrance of Dido, to be followed by a simile of four 
lines (plus a line in parenthesis). In the simile Virgil shows us, his readers, a remarkable 
woman. Diana, with whom to compare Dido: it may also be that we are looking through 
Aeneas' eyes at a woman who seems to him like a goddess. But still fresh on his (and our) 
retina is the last picture in the temple, the astounding Amazon queen Penthesilea, as he 
(and we) turn to look at a real-life queen. 

Some of the wonder revived in Aeneas' mind by this image of Penthesilea, an ally of the 
Trojans against the Greeks in the Trojan War, rubs off on his first impression of Dido, and by 
association he casts her in the role of a great royal leader, the role she is indeed acting out. 
The importance of the images of Penthesilea and Diana for the picture we (and Aeneas) 
form of Dido is heightened by the relative uninformativeness of the lines that directly 
describe her entry: we are told only that she is a queen, that she is very beautiful, and that 
she is accompanied by a crowd of retainers. She is something of a blank screen onto which 



are projected the very vivid pictures of Penthesilea and Diana, suggesting identities for this 
queen. 

In some ways these two mythological models reinforce each other, in other ways they 
diverge. Penthesilea and Diana are both leaders, both have crowds of female followers, 
both bear weapons: Amazons do indeed have a close connect ion with Dian a in Greek myth. 
But Diana's arrows are aimed at wild animals in the hunt, while Penthesilea shoots at men in 
battle. In that respect the Amazon is more like Did o who must operate in the military and 
political world of men, however much she might dream of the self-enclosed existence of a 
woodland goddess. 

She has also vowed for herself the chastity of Diana: Amazons live without men for most of 
the time, but they need them for the biological purpose of procreation, and they are liable 
to violent rape by men like Hercules and Theseus. Penthesilea's own story ominously 
foreshadows that of Dido: in one version of the legend Achilles falls in love with her beauty: 
is there an unstated hint that in what comes next Aeneas is struck by love at first sight? But 
Achilles also killed Penthesilea in battle: Aeneas too will, less directly, be the cause of Dido's 
death. If Aeneas initially sees in Dido another female ally of the Trojans like Penthesilea, the 
picture of the Amazon's martial frenzy also hints at danger. In his second appearance to 
Aeneas in book four Mercury warns him that, if he does not flee at once. Dido will launch a 
furious military attack on him. 

The Eternal Feminine 

Mercury's final words to Aeneas are (4.569-70) 'woman is always a fickle and changeable 
thing'. Readers usually feel that this sexist remark is grossly unfair to Dido, and Mercury at 
this point is certainly more concerned with persuading Aeneas to flee than with telling the 
strict truth. But, as so often in Virgil, there may be a deeper and sombre truth behind the 
rhetoric: ejected from the stability of her former married life Dido is required to find a new 
role that will allow her and her people to live in peace and security. For a woman in Greco- 
Roman antiquity that is a very difficult demand, because there are no central and fixed role- 
models for women in positions or supreme power (the Egyptian ruler Cleopatra is 
monstrous precisely because she is a woman). We can hardly blame Dido if her heroic 
attempt to write her own part ultimately fails. 

Dido does not even find stability in the stillness of death. In her dying words, she succeeds 
momentarily in recapturing the character of great stateswoman - 'I have founded a famous 
city, I have seen my walls built, I took vengeance for my husband, exacting punishment from 
the brother who was my foe ' - words that are reminiscent of the inscriptions on the tombs 
or the Scipios. But in her afterlife she has a split personality. In the Underworld she reverts 
to being the eternally faithful wife of Sychaeus, silently brushing of Aeneas' attempt to 



explain himself. But she has another existence, at once more shadowy and more potent, as 
avenging Fury. In her first cursing of Aeneas she says 'Though I shall be far from you I shall 
pursue you with dark flames ... I shall be there, everywhere, as a ghost'. That is to say, in 
death she will haunt Aeneas like a stage Fury, just as in life, in her fevered dreams, she was 
like Orestes pursued by the Furies of his mother. As Fury she will embody the power of her 
curse, until that curse is literally incarnated in the avenging figure of her descendant 
Hannibal. 

The Stage of History 

As modern readers we tend to respond directly to Dido as a suffering individual, a character 
who evokes our sincerest sympathy. The alternative view of 'character' as an external role 
or set of roles assumed with a greater or lesser degree of self-consciousness is somewhat 
alien to our notions of what constitutes a person. The ancients were more aware of the 
importance of social status in defining individuals: it is partly because Dido's own social 
status (a woman in a position of power) is so problematical that Virgil so insistently directs 
our attention to the differing roles between which she must choose. 

But the problem is one that concerns the poem as a whole: Aeneas is a man in search of a 
new home, but he is also in search of a new role as the suitable ancestor and representative 
of the Romans. In the widest sense the Aeneid is the epic that defines and justifies the role 
of the Romans in history. And more particularly it was a problem for Augustus: the civil war 
had destroyed all the old certainties, and the central issue for Augustus as a political leader 
was how to find a new role and image for the ruler that would ensure the stability of the 
Roman state. As he was dying Augustus asked his friends if they thought that he had played 
the farce of life well. 
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